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For “ The Friend.” 
Insect Enemies—the Curculio. 
(Continued from page 226.) 

“The fruit which has been punctured by this 
sect falls to the ground, into which the grub of 
ne curculio after a time enters and forms a kind 

cell in which it undergoes its transformation. 
Vhen they are numerous the earth will some- 
mes be found almost as cellular as a honey-comb. 
he effect of drought upon their development is 
nfavorable, and if very long continued the grub 
erishes. 

“The plum crop fails for a series of years, and 
hen for a single season will be abundant. I have 
ised full crops of nectarines, apricots and plums, 
very year for ten years in succession; but all 
hose crops, except one, were the result of most 
ersistent fighting the curculio. The year of that 
kception had been preceded by a local drought. 
or several wecks during July and August, it 
ad not rained in that neighbourhood. Showers 
ere often threatened, so that farmers hurried to 
ecure their hay and grain; but the rains did not 
ome. The earth became as dry and parched as 

it had been in flower pots and under cover.” 

* * * * * * 

Almost every one will remember an occasional 
rop of plums coming to maturity. I have heard 
f many such instances; and where there has 
een a chance to investigate, have found that 
hey had been preceded by a summer drought the 
ear before. 

* * * «& My plans of fighting the curculio are 
ew and simple. Destroy all in the embryo con- 
ition, if possible. Every fruit, whether nectarine, 
pricot, plum, apple, pear, or quince, containing 
he grub of the future curculio, falls prematurely 
om the tree. The grub remains in the fallen 

nit long enough to give plenty of time for its 
estruction. All our domestic animals, horses, 
ttle, hogs and sheep, will eat these fruits if they 
lave the chance. Poultry are also recommended, 
at are not to be depended on except for cherries. 

Vhere it is impossible to use animals for this 
jurpose, let all these young fruits be gathered by 

ind as svon as possible after they fall, and then 
estroyed. They may be fed to the stock or 
murot. Let there be no exceptions on the whole 
wm. Some apple or cherry tree may stand in 
n out-of-the-way place, an unsuspected breeder 
f this pest for years. If the fruit on such a tree 
‘hot valuable enough to have it attended to in 


this way, cut it down at once. By all means cut|Every day some of these would be found on the 


down all useless or superfluous cherry trees, and 
see that the remaining trees of this fruit stand 
where the hogs and poultry have free access. 
Form neighbourhood associations—fruit grower’s 
clubs, where all shall do the same thing. Do this 
faithfully a single year, and the benefit will be 
so apparent, in more and better fruit, that it will 
be done the next year as a matter of course, and 
every succeeding year the labour will be less and 
the benefit greater.”’ bs * oe 

“ Plant plum, apricot and nectarine trees— 
plant orchards of apple, pear and peach trees. 
Have fruit so plenty, and of such valuable sorts, 
as not only to pay the expenses of the extra labor 
but leave a handsome profit after using all you 
want of the best for yourself and family. If you 
have not destroyed all the curculios when grubs, 
or if your neighbours have not joined you, and 
they come upon your young fruits, then at them 
with the canvas. If this is properly managed 
your fruit can be brought to full maturity as cer- 
tainly as if there were no curculios. The canvas 
with wooden stretchers is so contrived as to fit 
closely around the trunk of the tree as it lies ex- 
tended upon the ground. If the trees are small, 
the first, second, or third crop, a canvas six feet 
square will be large enough. On striking the 
tree so as to give it a quick jar, the curculio in- 
stantly falls on the canvas, and can be there-de- 
stroyed. Shaking merely will not answer; though 
the wind often shakes trees violently the curculio 
is not affected by it, but a jar alarms it instantly ; 
when it falls upon the canvas feigning death— 
an instinct of self-preseryation common to insect 
life. Dr. Trimble states that this plan of destroy- 
ing the curculio was devised by the late David 
Thomas, of Western New York, and that of all 
the many contrivances that have been resorted to, 
it is the only one that has stood the test of ex- 
perience. He says if the curculio is to be con- 
quered, the destruction of the embryo in the 
punctured fruit must be the chief remedy, and 
the canvas the adjunct. 

«If your trees are full grown, a larger canvas 
—ten or twenty feet square—will be required. 
This can easily be managed by one person, with 
the help of a small boy. Middle-sized trees can 
be jarred sufficiently with a common mallet, pro- 
vided you can afford to cut off a good-sized branch 
to make a stump on which the blows may be 
directed. The edges of this stump should be 
carefully pared so as to leave a convex surface to 
receive the blows. With proper care such a stub 
will last during the season. The branch should 
not be less than one inch in diameter, or the stub 
would soon be split to pieces. Old trees lose their 
elasticity, and cannot always be jarred enough 
with the mallet to cause the curculio to let go; in 
this case the common mop-stick used against the 
limb, as shown in the plate, answers perfectly. 
It should be properly padded to avoid bruising 
the bark.’’ * ‘6 bg ¥ 

“One of my young apricot orchards was an 
object of special interest on several accounts. It 


was so situated that all the curculios that attacked |similar exper 


myself that no mischief was going on. 


outside rows, but so systematic was the warfare 
made upon them, that they never got within these 
rows. Every punctured fruit in that orchard was 
destroyed, but the next year it would be the same 
thing, the curculios coming from a distance. The 
boys with the canvas would go over that orchard, 
with others, in the mornings, and I would make 
my calls at intervals during the day, to assure 

ie we a 

‘¢ Nothing has been said as to the jarring pro- 
cess for saying apples, pears, or cherries. Young 
trees of these fruits just beginning to bear, may 
be easily jarred with the hand; but larger: trees 
will be found very unyielding to any thing except 
the mop-stick to the branches. The plums, 
apricots, and nectarines, will be enough for any 
one to take care of by this troublesome process, 
and if all the young fruits on the farm, and espe- 
cially on all the neighbouring farms have been 
properly disposed of the year before, there will be 
little occasion for its repetition. What the cur- 
culio will then take of such fruits will hardly be 
missed. I have sometimes found great benefit 
from jarring young pear orchards for three or four 
days, and especially the trees bearing the very 
earliest kinds.” 

Dr. Trimble devotes some pages to an examina- 
tion of the various empirical remedies which, 
from time to time, have been proposed for the 
mischief done by the curculio and other insects. 
Whale oil soap, sulphur, lime, tobacco-water, &c., 
and mixtures containing these and other ingre- 
dients have been extensively employed, but as 
our author believes without any appreciable 
benefit. 

“Much has been written about planting fruit 
trees so as to lean over water as a means of pre- 
venting the depredations of the curculio. On the 
25th of July, 1863, I was one of a party to visit 
the vineyards of Dr. Underhill, at Croton Point, 
on the Hudson river. * * While here, we visited 
the doctor’s plum trees, planted round an artifi- 
cial pond. They stand at an angle of about 45°, 
and so close to the edge of the bank that the 
greater part of the branches are over the water, 
so that when the fruit comes to maturity on these 
trees a boat will be necessary to gather the greater 
part of it. In a very careful examination of those 
trees having fruit on at this time, we found it 
badly punctured by the curculio. On the plums. 
high up in the trees, and especially on those 
branches leaning furthest over the water, it was 
impossible to see whether the crescent mark was 
there or not; but wherever near enough to be 
examined, we could see no difference between 
those plums hanging over the water and those 
over the land. ‘They were just as badly marked 
with the punctures of the curculio as were the 
plums on some trees at the neighbouring station 
of Croton ; just as badly stung as in Newark and 
other places I have visited this year on purpose 
to see the extent of the ravages of the curculio. 
Gentlemen who have often seen these trees other 


years, have told me that they have always had a 
ience.” * * * ‘ Planting fruit trees 


the young fruit had to come from a distance.|in this way will certainly diminish the number of 


234. 


curculios ; but as long as millions of young apples 


are permitted to lie undisturbed on the ground in 
the orchards in the neighbourhood, to bring forth 


their vast armies for the next year, it will hardly 
be worth while to dig such ponds and plant trees 
round them in such an awkward position for the 
y The embryo curculio 
in the fruit that falls into the water will perish 
undoubtedly ; but that water, or the fear of it, 


little good they would do. 


will not prevent the parent using that fruit.” 


Paving under and around apricots and other 
fruit trees has been advised as a preventive, but 
Dr. Trimble demonstrates that the benefit to be 
realized in this way is very small indeed, and the 
expense too great to admit of general application. 


a 


Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 


Some Queries concerning the Order and Government 


of the Church of Christ, 


(Continued from page 231.) 


Objection 2d. Is not the least measure of life 
in any vessel (if subjected to, waited on, and be- 
lieved in) sufficient to instruct and build up into 


a perfect man in God ? 


Answer.—The sufficiency of the grace of God, 
turned to, and waited upon, there is nothing in 
my heart either to undervalue myself, or to teach 
Nor when God did appoint a 
ministry to gather and build up his church, do I 
believe he did intend therein to undervalue the 
sufficiency of his grace; yea, I verily believe, that 


others so to do. 


the grace of God, turned and hearkened to, and 


followed by any soul in the darkest part of the 


earth, hath sufficiency in it to save, and will save 
that soul, though there be none outwardly to 
minister to it, or help it. Yet this I also believe, 


that as there is a sufficiency in every measure of 


life to the work God hath appointed for that 
measure ; so there is a greater sufficiency in the 
growth and fuller proportion of life; and the 
lesser, the weaker, the poor, the afflicted, the 
babes, are td be helped by the stronger, especially 
in their darknesses, afflictions, temptations, &c: 
And so the greater and stronger in the life, spirit 
and power of the Lord, is a strength and blessing 


to the weaker; which the weaker making use of 


in the guidance of the Spirit of the Lord (in the 


sense and benefit of the sweet help and relief 


which often the Lord pleaseth to give forth there- 
by) will find just cause, and be often drawn to 
bless the name of the Lord for. 
life in the vessel teacheth to be subject to the Spi- 
rit of the Lord, and his life in others; which the 
measure of life in any never refuseth, but still 
knoweth (when awake and living in the vessel) 
its own, and hath (at least) a secret sense of it, 
and unity with it. But that which pretends to 
set up the measure of life as a teacher, otherwise 
than God hath appointed, and in opposition to 
the teaching and ministry which He hath ap- 
pointed, and to his gift in those vessels, which is 
as well for the building up and perfecting of the 
body, as for the gathering; that is another thing 


in that vessel that doth so, than the measure of 


life; another spirit, another nature, another 
ear, than that first heard. And though it seem 
to ery up the sufficiency of the measure of life, 
and to plead for that (and perhaps the creature 
thinks it is really s0;) yet this is not the intent 
of the spirit in the vessel, but to ery up itself 
and to make its voice go for the voice of the 
measure of life; and so such err from the faith 
the truth, the Spirit, the measure of life, and are 
in the nature and spirit, and measure of another 
thing; which is indeed death, though they see it 
not, but look upon themselves as gloriously living, 
and abiding in the pure doctrine and principle 


The measure of 


consideration of this upon them. 


if possible ? 


selling me to wait on the Lord there. 


measure of life in his own particular. 
taught this then; they teach it now. 


shall receive them now, and feel their growth in 
the ability, gift, and power of the Lord. And 


whether words from the Lord to the party con- 
cerning his state, or directions to retire in, and 


own measures, 


measure. 


to despise the gifts and service of others; and 
then another word may come from them, proper 
to our state then, to warn us not to despise pro- 


life to others. Now both these are proper, useful, 
and weighty in their seasons, when given forth 
by the Spirit of the Lord. Nor are they contra- 
dietory one to the other, but subservient in their 
seasons and places, which that which is of God 
feels; but that which is erred from God, and 
joined to another (under a false representation 
and belief of things) feels not but finds a seeming 
difference, and sets them at variance one with 
another, as if they could not stand together. 
And this is the false nature, the false spirit, the 
false appearance of life, which appears as if it 
were the measure of the pure true life ; but is not. 
This is the false woman, the false wisdom, whose 
heart is as snares and nets, and her hands bands. 
Whoso pleaseth God (abiding in the measure of 
his truth) shall escape her; but the sinner (that 
departs therefrom) shall be taken by her. There- 
fore fear the Lord, come to that which first con- 
vinced; to the first truth, to the first sense, to 


the snares and deep entanglements of the enemy, 
if the Lord please, I would earnestly press the 
Did not the 
apostles preach up the measure of life, the grace 
of God in their day, Christ within, the word of 
faith nigh in the mouth and heart, the anointing 
within, its sufficiency to teach all things, &. ? 
And yet did they so preach it as to overthrow the 
ministry, or the gifts of service either towards 
them that were without, or them that were with- 
in? Had they not power over them in the Lord? 
Were they not to teach them, to instruct them, 
to build them up in the holy faith, and also to 
watch against wolves and devouring spirits, which 
would strive to enter the flock in sheep’s cloth- 
ing (and as preachers of righteousness) to make 
a prey of the innocent life in the upright-hearted 


Objection 8d. But those who have ministered 
from the Lord, and whose ministry I have felt 
and owned, and in the distress and affliction of 
my soul have had recourse to, hoping that they 
might have a sense of my condition, and give me 
proper advice; yet they, instead thereof, have 
turned me to the witness that wounded me, coun- 
And have 
they not also told us, that if they themselves 
should turn from the things they have declared, 
this truth would abide for ever; to wit, that man 
is to keep to the measure of life in his particular? 

Answer.—It is true; a man is to keep to the 
They 
We prac- 
tised it then; we are to practise it now. In this 
measure of life we received them then; and in 
this measure of life (if we abide still in it) we 


when any come to them for advice, they are to 
wait on the Lord, to feel in him their state who 
come, and to give forth what the Lord gives them; 


wait for, his more immediate appearance in their 
Hor when we feel the presence 
and mighty power of God in them, we are too apt 
to look at them, and then a word may come 
(proper to our estates) to recall us to retire to our 
And when we feel immediate relief 
from the Lord, and his appearing to us in our re- 
tiredness in our own spirits, then we may be apt 


phecying, or the gifts, power, and authority of 


fly away, and the poor entangled soul be delivel 
as a bird out of the snare of the fowler. - 
~ (To be continued.) : 
A Year’s Work of Dram-Selling.—Carefull 
compiled statistics show that sixty thousand liv, 
are annually destroyed by intemperance in th 
United States. ] 
One hundred thousand men and women ¢ 
yearly sent to prison in consequence of stro 
drink. i 
Twenty thousand children are yearly sent + 
the poor-house for the same reason. j 
Three hundred murders are another of t 
yearly fruits of intemperance. 
Four hundred suicides follow these fearful cat 
logues of miseries. 
Two hundrcd thousand orphans are bequeathe 
each year to private and public charity. : 
Two hundred million dollars are yearly expen 
ed to produce this shocking amount of crime an 
misery, and as much more is lost from the sam 
eause.— Young [eaper. 


Clinching a Sermon.—I heard a sermon on¢ 
from a.venerable itinerant preacher, on beneve 
lence.' I thought the effort very lean, but on 
thing impressed me a little. ‘Go,’ said h 
‘Cand do something after I have done preaching 
Have it to say when I come back, four week 
hence, that you have done something, and m 
word and God’s word for it, you will be a bette 
and a happier man.” I knew a poor widow livin 
on the edge of some woods about a mile from m 
home. Her husband had been dead two or thre 
years, and with three helpless little girls she ha 
a hard conflict with poverty. I had often spoke 
kindly to her, and thought my duty ended whe 
the words were uttered; but when the sermon ¢ 
the old white headed preacher was done, the 
solution was to go and do something. Next da 
I visited the cellar, and measured out a bushel ¢ 
potatoes, a bushel of apples, and a variety of othe 
things, and having put them into a wagon starte 
for the cottage of the widow. A load of wood 
for which I paid three dollars, preceded me. A 
hour’s drive brought both loads in front of th 
house, and when my explanation was given, the 
were wet eyes and warmer hearts in the partier 
The widow wept for joy and the children joine 
in, while I, finding my feelings too much for m 
strength, had to give way also to tears. The ac 
was one that gave me a new spiritual start, an 
when the preacher came back I thought the dis 
course one of the most eloquent I had’ ever listen 
ed to. The change was in myself, not in him ¢ 
his preaching.—Late Paper. . 
For “The Friend.” 
Domestic Life in Palestine, : 

BY MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 
(Continued from page 222.) : 

«When we reached the bottom of the valley 
and had passed a bold, projecting, and caverne 
rock which causes an abrupt turn in its course 
I was startled with delight and surprise at th 
picture before us—the loveliest I had seen in th 
Kast. : 

“No wonder that Biblical topographists agre 
in calling Urtas the site of the gardens of Sol 
mon, and no wonder if Solomon selected thi 
valley for his especial retreat, and made this pat 
of it his pleasure-ground. It may have been mor 
magnificent in his time, when the now fallen am 
shattered columns supported stately buildings 
and the terraces were paved with the now seat 


the first love, &c., and all these imaginations of|tered tesserze; but it could not have been moi 
the mind, and subtile devices of the enemy, will beautiful and refreshing even in those golde 


+ 
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s; for here the pomegranates still yield their 
easant fruit; the vine flourishes; the fig-trees 
t forth their green figs around the fountain of 
rdens—the well of living water. Vegetable 
rrows, cucumbers, melons, and tomatoes carpet 
bed of the valley with their broad leaves and 
ssy fruits, and fields of lentils, beans, potatoes, 
llet, and patches of golden maize, blossoming 
acco and sesame in excellent order, proclaim 
agricultural skill of the successor of Solomon 
igher up in the valley is a splendid orchard, 
aere peach, apple, pear, and plum-trees flourish 
le by side with the more common fruits of the 
ntry, watered by sparkling streams which inter- 
st the gardens and orchards like silver threads. 
“The pleasant sound of the rushing waters— 
2 songs of the goldfinches—the sight of the 
»ssoming and fruitful trees in the garden below, 
slosed by steep hills, covered with aromatic 
bs—the breezy air, laden with the heliotrope- 
e scent of the fig-trees, and tasting of the wild 
wers and herbs around—delighted us. King 
Jomon could scarcely have enjoyed such scenes 
wre completely, when he, long ago, went into 
2 garden and invited his beloved to come and 
the pleasant fruits. ‘Awake, O north wind! 
d come, thou south! blow upon my garden, 
at the spices thereof may flow out.’ 
«¢ We rode up the valley to see the three great 
ols, one above the other, which collect the 
tings of the neighbourhood. The largest and 
vest is 582 feet long, and 50 feet deep; the 
xt is 423 feet long, and 39 feet deep; the 
per one is 380 feet long, and 25 feet deep. 
ear blue water half filled these tanks—a pre- 
yus reserve for the dry season. The bottom of 
2 upper pool is higher than the top of the next, 
id so with the second and third. They are 
ttly formed of excavations in the rock, and 
rtly: of immense hewn stones. These are called 
lomon’s Pools; and he perhaps thought of 
am, and of his gardens at Urtas, when he said, 
made me gardens and orchards, and I planted 
es in them of all kinds of fruits; I made me 
ols of water, to water therewith the wood that 
ingeth forth trees.’ ‘No doubt the fountain and 
‘eams which supply these pools found their way 
wn the valley of Urtés to the Dead Sea, and 
sted their sweet waters in the bitter lake, till.a 
lomon’s hand restrained them, and led them 
so these great reservoirs, and built the famous 
et round hill-sides, over plains, and across val- 
78, to convey the water to the Temple on Mount 
oriah. Even now the fountain opposite to the 
osque-el-Aksa is thus supplied. Sometimes, it 
‘true, the supply is scanty there, owing to the 
reless keeping of the aquaduct ; for men water 
eir horses at the various openings, and other- 
se waste the water, before it can reach the city. 
very new Pasha does his best to enforce strong 
easures to prevent this abuse, but generally 
ves up the attempt after a short time. 
‘We rode homeward, following, as nearly as 
2 could, the course of the aqueduct. At every 
ening we saw the running water framed in a 
ass of delicate maiden-hair and moss; at several 
‘these places women were, contrary to the law, 
ashing their clothes, and filling their water-jars. 
strikes me, that there may have been a chariot- 
ad by the side of this aquaduct, in ancient 
mes, and it may have served as a sort of coping 
parapet to it. No chariot-road is to be found 
‘ere now, and in some places the path is difficult 
ren for a mule; yet, when we consider what 
image the torrents of one winter will effect, we 
ay wonder that the torrents of centuries have 
at proved even more destructive than they have. 
-* Roads in this land must have required pecu- 


liar attention and care. In the Talmud it is said 
that, before the going up of the tribes, three times 
a year, to Jerusalem, the roads leading to it were 
prepared. ‘Prepare the way of the people; cast 
up the highway, gather out the stones, take up 
the stumbling-block out of the way of my people.’ 
I can imagine the kind of preparation required in 
obedience to this command; how the rocks, and 
stones, and débris of the hills, washed down by 
the winter rains, were cleared away; how the 
tree-trunks were gathered up and supported; and 
the broken edges of the road and the holes formed 
by the bursting of springs were blocked up; and 
I see, in fancy, the chariot-roads winding round 
terraced hills, and through vineyards, pleasant 
gardens, and pasture-land in the plains, as they 
did in the days when such kings as Solomon the 
magnificent ruled, or when Uzziah the lover of 
husbandry reigned. (See 2 Chron. xxvi. 10, 11.) 

‘It was dusk when we reached Talibiyeh. 
We found that some poor Jews had been em- 
ployed there throughout the day, to make a sort 
of veranda or shelter of reeds in front of the little 
stone house, and it proved avery pleasant retreat. 
The reeds used were from the banks of the Jor- 
dan. They are about an inch and a half or two 
inches in diameter, and twelve or thirteen feet in 
height, with a plumy tuft at the top, like a mini- 
ature palm-tree. It is very likely that this kind 
of reed is referred to in the history of the Cruci- 
fixion, where it is said, ‘And straightway one of 
them ran and took a sponge and filled it with 
vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave him to 
drink.’ Matt. xxvii, 48. 

‘Thoroughly tired, but well pleased, I went 
to my tent; and, according to the advice of the 
Armenian nurse, bathed my feet and arms with 
milk and vinegar, to allay the irritation caused 
by the musketoes, which had tormented me in 
the convent at Bethlehem. It proved an effectual 
remedy, and I recommend travellers to try it.” 

“On September 11th, Miss Creasy—who had 
long been resident in Jerusalem—took me to see 
Philip’s Fountain, which is about two hours south- 
west of Jerusalem. We started early, with one 
kawass, and rode over the rocky hills to the Con- 
vent of the Cross before the dew had disappeared. 

“« We entered the Wady-el-Werd, or Valley of 
Roses—well named ; its broad bed, for above a 
mile, is like a thicket of rose-bushes, cultivated 
for making rose-water and conserves. Beyond 
this garden, which attracted thousands of birds to 
feast on its crimson berries or pips, we found fig- 
orchards, blackberry-bushes, and walnut-trees. 
On our left hand we saw the remains of an an- 


cient building, large hewn stones, excavations in 
the native rock, a few fallen columns, and a small 
stone fountain called Ain Yalo, or the Spring of 
Ajalon. We were following the course of the 
ancient road ‘which goeth down from Jerusalem 
to Gaza.’ Long ago, Queen Candace’s eunuch 
traversed it, riding in his chariot ; but the Romans 
kept ‘the way’ in repair then; no chariot could 
pass it now. It is little better than a track for 
mules, and runs along a sort of terrace half-way 
up the hill on the left-hand side of the valley. 
Rugged rock ledges were above and below us, and 
a few flocks were feeding on the scanty herbage 
and thorns, but down in the bed of the vale there 
were thrashing-floors and stubble fields. About 
a wile beyond Ain Yalo we came to Ain Haniyeh, 
a fine spring of pure water, commonly called 
Philip’s Fountain. ‘Two pilasters, with richly- 
carved Corinthian capitals, flank a semicircular 


apse, formed of very large, carefully-hewn stones. 
From a deep, arched recess or niche, in the mid- 
dle of this apse, a large body of water gushes and 
falls with great force into a small basin, which 


overflows into a stone reservoir below, and then 
forms a narrow stream which finds its way into 
the valley. I climbed over immense blocks of 
stone, assisted by a shepherd boy, and gathered 
some of the maiden-hair and mosses which fes- 
tooned the arched mouth of the fountain. Indi- 
cations of a much larger apse can be traced just 
beyond; and exactly opposite the fountain, at 
about forty paces from it, there is a fragment of 
the shaft of a column nearly six feet in diameter, 
but only about five feet high. A few shafts of 
smaller columns are to be seen in a neighbouring 
field. The villagers around carry away the hewn 
stones which are found here to build their little 
watch-towers, or to repair their houses. Local 
tradition says that this is the very fountain to 
which the eunuch referred when he said to his 
teacher, Philip, ‘See, here is water! What doth 
hinder me to be baptized?” Some boys and girls, 
wilder looking than the shaggy goats which they 
led to drink at the fountain, crowded around me 
as I sat on the great column sketching the scene 
before me. My horse, in the mean time, less 
obedient than the chariot of the eunuch, had 
broken away from the block of stone to which he 
was tethered, and was running at full speed into 
the valley. Loud cries and shouts from the boys 
brought; from all directions, volunteers to pursue 
the runaway, and, after some little time, the 
frightened animal was cauglit, in a circle of the 
noisiest, wildest looking little fellows I ever saw, 
and to whom the few piasters which I distributed 
was a fortune. 

“« We returned by a rather different route, and 
passed another fountain, more simple than the 
others, but very picturesque, and formed chiefly 
of blocks of unhewn stone. Women were wash- 
ing their linen shirts and vails in the reservoir, 
and a number of rough, desperate-looking men 
were lounging idly round it. They looked over 
my paper while I sketched the fountain and a few 
figures. One of them said, ‘If we were to fetch 
all the men of the valley, and all the men of the 
hills, they could not do'that.’” They seemed, by 
their remarks, to fancy that drawing was a sense 
or faculty peculiar to the Franks. They were 
clamorous for backshish, and followed us for some 
distance, muttering, grumbling, and disputing 
among themselves. After they had given up the 
pursuit, I found that I bad lost my pocket-book, 
containing papers of value. I galloped back to 
Philip’s Fountain, though the rays of the sun 
were very powerful. I explained my loss to the 
shepherd boys, now my firm allies, then I rode 
back to the other fountain, where I found the 
group of men who had followed us, standing as 
if in consultation. I felt certain that they had 
my book. I told them I came from the English 
cousulate, and asked them to help me in my 
search. They so positively declared that my book 
was not lost there, that I felt more convinced 
than ever that they had found it. Presently I 
tried the effect of a small piece of gold, which I 
offered to the finder. In a moment one of the 
men drew my book from his girdle, and rather 
hesitatingly placed it in my hands. I feared he 
might repent, so I immediately gave it to the 
kawass to take charge of, and we very thankfully 
rode away. These men were all fully armed, and 
dressed in coarse scanty clothing. They looked 
as if a trifle would excite them to mischief and to 
deeds of daring. When we were far enough from 
them, we sat down and took our lunch, which we 
had provided before setting out. We rested 
under a walnut tree during the hour of noon, and 
did not reach the Talibiyeh till three o’clock, 
where we were anxiously awaited, for the Gaza 
road is not cousidered a very safe one. In the 
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arched recess at the back of the house, figs from 
Urtas, strung together, were hanging in the sun 


to dry. One of the servants, sitting in the shade, |throne of the Pontiff; against the left-hand wall, 
was busy stripping off the flag-like envelopes of|under the great copy in tapestry of Da Vinci’s 
She|fresco of the “Last Supper,” is a row of raised 
told me that she was going to make a mattress of|benches; on these are already seated thirteen 


large ripe ears of Indian corn, or maize. 


the dried husks for one of the men-servants; and 


added that poor people, who can not afford to buy|other personage, but who this thirteenth indi- 
cotton wool, make their beds of the outer skins of |vidual is intended to represent is a question and 
onions, thoroughly dried and sweetened by ex-{a difficulty still unsolved by Roman Catholic 


posure to the sun, and sewed up in coarse linen 
oases.” 

(To be concluded.) 

LA ASTI 

RESIGNATION. 


In trouble and in grief, O Lord, 
Thy smile hath cheered my way; 
And joy hath budded from each thorn 
That round my footsteps lay. 


Selected. 


The hours of pain have yielded good, 
Which prosperous days refused ; 

As herbs though scentless when entire, 
Spread fragrance when they’re bruised. 


The oak strikes deeper as its boughs 
By furious blasts are driven ; 

So life’s vicissitudes the more 
Have fixed my heart in heaven. 


All gracious Lord! whate’er my lot 
In other times may be, 
V1l welcome still the heaviest grief 
That brings me near to thee. 
Resist at 
Selected. 
MORNING THOUGHTS. 


FOR A LITTLE CHILD. 
Night is over—light is streaming— 
Through my window-pane ’tis come; 
And the sun’s bright rays are beaming 
On my own dear, happy home. 
God has watched me through the night; 
God it is who sends us light. 


Night is over: some poor children 
Have been homeless, sleepless, ill; 
God has let me rest so sweetly 
In my chamber warm and still. 
Lord, I thank thee for thy love; 
Raise my morning thoughts above. 


Night is over; Heavenly Father, 
Wilt thou help my heart to pray; 

Help my weakness, guide me safely, 
Watch and keep me all the day. 

Take away my love of sin; 

Let Thy spirit rule within. 


Dangers of Mining.—A return of the number 
of deaths from explosions of fire-damp and other 
causes in the British mines during the ten years, 
from 1856 to 1865, has been published by the 
government. The total number of deaths from 
violent causes in these ten years was 9916. The 
deaths caused by falls of coal and earth from the 
roof of the mines amounted to 3953, from explo- 
sions, 2019; accidents in shafts, 1710; miscel- 
laneous causes, 2234. It seems from these re- 
turns that in the absence of any ugusual calamity, 
such as the shocking eatastroplfes of the latter 
part of the year 1866, by which, multitudes 
perished, the average destruction of human life 
in the mines of Great Britain does not exceed one 
thousand persons in each year. 


We also visited the girls of a charity school, 
and a tendering time it was, I think I never saw 
more general tenderness amongst children. Their 
mistress was also tendered. Ah, I do believe the 
- feet of the Lord’s messengers will be turned to 
look after children who are not of this fold. 
What abundant labour and care has been be- 
stowed on the children of our Society, and how 
have some of them cast it behind their backs !— 
Sarah Stephenson. 


THE FRIEND. 


Washing the Disciples’ Feet.—At the further 
wall of the transept of St. Peter’s is the high 


. 


he starves and dies, or is fallen upon and slau; 
tered by a few cowardly hyenas; or, discove: 
unable to move, beneath a tree, and knocked 
the head by some wandering hunter. 

For “The Friend 

Sarah Cresson, 
Extracts from her Letters and Diary. 
(Continued from page 228.) 

“4th mo. 7th, 1798. Deep calleth unto der 
Lord God Almighty lend Thy supporting a 
according to Thy wonted kindness, with Thy 
pending children, for with Thee are their w. 
springs, Thou blessed Leader and Feeder.” 

“29th. The language of grateful acknowle 
ment to the Lord, my God, arose in my heart af 
this manner. Thou hast been with me wh 
passing as through the valley and shadow of dea 
Thou hast been with me when in the wilderne 
surrounded as by fiery, flying serpents; wk 
passing through the waters of affliction, they hi 
not overwhelmed me, and when as through 1 
flames, they have not kindled upon that part wh: 
is found worthy of preservation. Glorious Lot 
let that grow and flourish before Thee, but + 
utterly consume all that is contrary to Thy wi 
preserve in every future dispensation, and gr: 
that my soul may be united to Thee, its bless 
Original, in a perpetual covenant never to 
broken. All that I have ever witnessed tr 
good, hath been from Thee, nothing belongs 
me, but as received of Thy free grace. May 
return all unto Thee with the heavenly then 
‘Take unto Thee thine own power and rei 
for Thou art worthy,’ and let my soul rejoice 
the exaltation and advancement of Thy kir 
dom.” 

“6th mo. 7th. A good meeting to-day, becat 
the Lord drew near to teach me in silence, a 
waiting upon Him my spirit was strengthen 
and refreshed. He is above every other tedehs 
how can I sufficiently adore His greatness a 
His goodness. * * Qh my never failing Help 
perfect in me the work of sanctification and 1 
demption, that I may;be united to Thee, th 
God of infinite purity and perfection, in Unints 
rupted harmony, every thought, word and acti 
being brought into the obedience of Christ, x 
ever blessed Saviour, ‘for whosoever is born 
God sinneth not, his seed abideth in him.’ @ 
holy state of immaculate purity, a state prepar 
for Heaven, to join the angelic choir in the ther 
of ‘Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive blessin 
and honor, dominion and power, now and foreve 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah.” 

“7th mo. 6th. This morning arose early, a 
was favored to be admitted as into the presen 
of my Lord; what a season of sweetness tod 
soul; but of short duration. So clear and u 
speakably precious a vision, was not for me 
enjoy long, while in the present mode of bein 
or at least not until [ am more and more fitte 
and prepared through the operation of the fi 
and the hammer ; that every thing may be broug 
into subjection to the perfect will of my Heaven! 
Father; then may my soul be reunited to Hit 
in a glorious and perpetual harmony.” j 

“8th. Went to Newtown meeting this mor 
ing, in order to attend the burial of one of th 
valuable members (Joshua Evans) who died y 
terday, very suddenly, being out in the morni 
early at work, and before eight o’clock, the sam 
morning, a corpse. He was interred at Haddon 
field this afternoon, a very large number attent 
ing, of Friends and neighbours. A very sole 
event it appeared, and a good degree of solemnit 
prevailed in the meeting, held afterwards on tb 
occasion. There seemed reason to believe 


pilgrims, representing the ¢welve apostles and one 


ritualists. The pilgrims are dressed in a uniform 
of white—white flannel coats, and white caps, in 
shape pyramidal, or conical. 

After a lapse of about a quarter of an hour, a 
procession moves forth from a side door, at the 
right of the throne. The Pope enters, clothed 
in his gorgeous robes and wearing a silvery mitre 
on his head. [I fixed my eyes intently upon him 
now. One piece of vestment is taken off, and 
then another; the mitre is taken off and put on 
again. ‘Then the Pope rises—a fine, erect and 
portly old man. I saw him take the linen apron 
from the cardinal-attendant ; he girt himself with 
this, drawing the strings round to the back, and 
then to the front again, in the most approved and 
homely fashion. Then, turning to the right, he 
proceeded, with all the pomp and ceremony of 
his high state, towards the raised benches on 
which the thirteen apostles sat. Approaching 
the first of the apostles, the Pope inclined a little 
(not very lowly, for the foot of the apostle was 
very. nearly on a level with the hand of the Pope.) 
A Cardinal handed to the Pope a napkin; the 
Pope dipped this in a basin of water, borne by 
another Cardinal; he gently touched the instep 
of the foot, and then drew the napkin aeross the 
foot to wipe it. A third Cardinal then, on bended 
knee, handed to the Pope a bouquet of violets, 
which the pontiff presented to the apostle. An- 
other Cardinal handed to his master two medals 
—a gold and silyer medal—which the Pope pre- 
sented to the apostle, in perpetual memory of the 
occasion. The same form is repeated for the 
thirteen apostles ; each is allowed to kiss the pon- 
tificial hand, and thereupon the Pope returns to 
his place. 

This is the great “humility” of the pontiff. 
The simple deed of the meek and lowly Jesus is, 
in its bare simplicity, an example to all men; but 
in the caricature which I saw enacted in the 
transept of St. Peter’s, there was not one single 
line of real resemblance traceable throughout it 
all. The one was an example to be contemplated, 
and in spirit to be copied; the other was a sight 
—to be seen. I have seen it, and am satisfied. 
— Exchange. 


A Lion in his old Age, 

' When a young lion reaches the age of two 

years, he is able to strangle or pull down a horse 
or an ox; and so he continues to grow in strength 
till he reaches his eighth year, and his talons, 
teeth, and mane are perfect, and he grows no 
more. Hor twenty years after he arrives at ma- 
turity his fangs and talons show no signs of de- 
cay, but after that he gradually becomes feeble, 
his teeth fail him, and he grows “cubbish.” 
He is no longer a match for the tremendous 
buffalo; he is overmatched even by the peaceful 
ox, so he prowls around the cattle kraals, and 
snatches a lamb or kid just as he did when he set 
out with his parents nearly thirty years before. 
A woman or a child at night shares the same 
fate. His strength and sight now decline more 
and more, till the mighty lion’ grows lean and 
mangy, and crawls about from place to place, eat- 
ing any offal he can pick up, and despising not 
even so small an animal as the field-mouse; so 
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time to eternity, yet that he was not found 
repared, having devoted his time and will to 
best of Masters; [he] had visited nearly all 
meetings on this continent in the work of the 
istry.” . 
‘9th. Having performed the before-mentioned 
le engagement, I returned home this day. Oh, 
soul, persevere in the desire of following the 
avenly Leader, that peace may be thine for- 
ar, with the redeemed already centered in per- 
't bliss.” 

‘22d. In company with my dear friends R. J. 
1A. H., Lattended Frankford meeting, where- 
I humbly believe He, whom I wish ever to 


ittle help to discharge the duty, I apprehended 
lled for at my hand, and peace was the result. 
t; my Heavenly Father, grant that I may be 
re skilful in praising Thee. After meeting we 
nt to dine with my dear and honored friend, 
Waln, who with his precious wife received us 
th much cordiality. Attended the afternoon 
éting. N. W. felt like a father in the Truth. 
i, that I may ever be under the care of such. 
y spirit seemed baptized into sympathy with 
mn, believing his exercises are unspeakably great 
-account of his dear children; how could I wish 
2y were what he could rejoice to see them ; 
iwever, as the Lord hath lain His forming hand 
part, I trust he will never forsake, but visit 
ividually and renewedly, from time to time. 
a, if it stand good with Thy ever blessed will, 
larest Lord, bring them forward to tread in his 
ps, in devotion to Thee, which I doubt not 
ou wilt do, if they resign to the operation of 
y holy hand. I may again remark the singular 
adness of these dear Friends to me, a poor 
‘ild. Oh, dearest Father, bless them altogether. 
ey were at their country seat, every thing in 
ce order, and beautiful to behold, but what 
lightened the pleasure greatly, was the life of 
uth sweetly felt there by me. 

8th mo. 4th. Oh the solemnity of being ap- 
‘inted a representative from the select Quarterly 
eeting to that of the Yearly Meeting. O Lord, 
y God, stretch forth Thine arm of power, and 
ep me in safety, that I fall not, nor bring dis- 
ynor to that cause, which is the most blessed of 
1 others—dearest Father, Thine is the kingdom, 
line is the power, and to Thee belongeth glory 
cever and forevermore.” 

LS 9th mo. Our Yearly Meeting was adjourned 
i account of Friends being so generally out of 
te city, the yellow fever having appeared: Oh, 
‘acious God, deal with us yet in a little mercy, 
lit stand good with Thy perfect will.” 

‘12th. How many unspeakable favors am I 
‘dulged with! Oh, my most bountiful ever 
corious Creator, and most condescending Re- 
emer, in deep abasement of self, vile self, how 
»Leraye to be made pure, thoroughly so, that 
ly heart may gush forth in tears of deepest and 
jofound gratitude to Thee, thou almighty, thou 
infect author of all good. Accept, dearest 
ather, my fervent breathings this evening for 
leservation and redemption. Thou ever adorable 
yd gracious King of glory, assist, if it be Thy 
ill, my feeble endeavors to serve Thee, in entire 
rdication and perfect obedience.” 

‘|st mo. 1799. Another year commences : 
earest Father make me Thine forever, if Thou 
ilt condescend to own me, Thou source of infi- 
ite purity,—prepare my heart, my every faculty 
r Thy service, and grant me strength to pursue 
through all opposition, and only as Thou ap- 
ints.” 

“(st mo. 27th. This day entered my twenty- 


ugh so awfully sudden a transition was his, 


‘ve, honor and obey, was pleased to help with|, 


ninth year. Oh, infinite Father, my soul breathes 
to Thee for preservation, that Thou wilt be pleased 
to guide me by Thy heavenly will, and give 
strength to resign my own, in pure and simple 
obedience ; if Thou should withhold the discovery 
of Thy counsels, I shall be miserabie; therefore 
my spirit reaches forth unto Thee in humble de- 
sire to be more and more acquainted with them, 
and to be wholly Thine, to live, move, and act 
under Thy own influence. Oh, Thou blessed God 
of power, much hast Thou done for me, I am 
bound to acknowledge, and also that weakness is 
mine, but with Thee is the perfection of strength. 
Glory, honor, dominion and power, are Thy due, 
now and forever. Amen.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “Tho Friend.” 

In the published “ Proceedings of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,’’ is the fol- 
lowing letter from Dr. G. Lincecum, of Texas, 
containing a history of the “small black erratic 
ant,” as follows: 

“The small black, crooked running ant, so 
common in everybody’s yard, and on almost every 
growing twig in spring time and summer, is called, 
in my catalogue of the ant species, the erratic, or 
crazy ant. He is No. 5 in my notes on the var- 
ious types of ants. In this species, the formic 
acid odor is very strong when the ant is crushed. 
He is quick in his movements, does not make 
paths, but travels in scattered files, in the same 
direction, sometimes several hundred yards; moves 
quickly on a general course, running very crooked 
the whole route, giving his path a-broad range, 
travelling two or three times the distance to his 
place of destination. All along the range of their 
path, at unequal distances, are depots or station- 
houses, at which they often call as they pass along, 
giving the whole affair quite a business aspect. 
Or it may be that what I have denominated depots 
or station-houses, will turn out, on a more careful 
investigation, to be a line of regularly constituted 
and well organized confederate cities, among which 
there is carried on a rapid and extensive com- 
merce. At any rate, there can be no doubt of 
the fact that they are engaged in an extensive and 
well-established, reciprocal intercourse throughout 
the entire line of their cities. Cripple one of 
them on the route of his travel, and you produce 
the wildest excitement, and the invalid will be 
visited and examined by perhaps 500 of the tra- 
velling throng in the course of two or three min- 
utes. If the case isa curable one they work with 
him until he is on foot again, when he moves 
onward with the crowd as before. If he dies, 
they remove him from the range of the great 
thoroughfare, and business rolls on again. 

They sometimes wage war with the red-headed 
tree-ant, (he is the No. 4 of my catalogue, and 
may be fully described in some future article,) 
and the conflict is generally quite disastrous. 
Notwithstanding the fact that they are always 
able to bring to the field more than ten times the 
number of their red-headed foe, they often meet 
with defeat. 

I was spectator to a battle, or rather to a field 
fight, between these two species of ant, that con- 
tinued four or five hours. Small parties were 
engaged in the deathly conflict at sunrise, when 
I first observed them. They were fighting in the 
wagon road, and their numbers were rapidly in- 
creasing. At the time I was called to breakfast, 
they were in considerable force on both sides, and 
when I returned I found both armies greatly 


agumented. Reinforcements were constantly ar- 
riving, and the battle was raging over an area of 


eight to ten feet in diameter, The discipline and 


modes of battle of the two species are entirely 
different. The method of attack, by the little 
black ant, is aimed altogether at the feet and legs 
of the foe; and as they greatly outnumber the 
red-heads, by engaging them two or three to 
one, they succeed in maiming and rendering 
large numbers of them unfit for service. The 
red-heads seem to aim only at decapitation, and 
this they accomplished with dexterity and sur- 
prising facility. Reinforcements were momen- 
tarily arriving to both armies. Thousands were 
already engaged, and the bloody strife was raging 
over the entire area of the battle-field. 

Being controlled only by two forces,—desperation 
and death—the scene was terrific beyond my pow- 
ers of description. In all directions, everywhere, 
were seen the dire effects of relentless war. The 
battle-field was already thickly strewn with the 
dead and dying, over whom, in regardless tramp, 
swept the furious antagonism. Here indeed was, 
for once, at least, full manifestations of the un- 
mistakable, genuine ‘tug of war.’ Violently 
struggling and gnashing their jaws; clinging 
together and wallowing on the ground, in com- 
panies, in squads and single combat, the direful 
contest fiercely raged. Dispatches had been sent 
off by the black ants for their entire reserve to be 
forwarded immediately, and they were pouring 
out by the million from the gates of their great 
city,—distant about 60 feet,—and hurrying tow- 
ard the battle-field. They were evidently making 
a forced march, and their numbers were so great, 
that by the time they had progressed 20 to 30 
fect, their line of march suggested the idea of a 
broad black ribband trailing on the ground, and 
there seemed to be no end to them, for they were 
still flowing out from the city in countless thous- 
ands. 

At this crisis their army on the battle-field 
gave way and was routed, and in a general panic 
commenced a retreat. Soon, in their disorderly 
flight, they met their reinforcements and com- 
municating to the front ranks their total and 
disastrous discomfiture, the panic became univer- 
sal, and reinforcements and all fled precipitately 
into the city. In five minutes there were no 
black ants to be seen above ground. The news 
of the great battle and its disastrous results 
seemed to have been spread around to those even 
who had not been engaged in the battle, but who 
were busied in their daily avocations. At all 
events, from some cause the black ants immedi- 
ately disappeared entirely from the top of the 
earth in that vicinity. Not so on the battle- 
ground. ‘he victors occupied the ensanguined 
field, and were busily employed for several hours. 
Many of them were attending to- the wounded, 
which were numerous, and whom they carried 
into the shade of a large clod of earth, that had 
been turned up by some heavy road wagon, to get 
them out of the scorching sunshine, which was 
pouring down in great force, it being now nearly 
11 o'clock. Much the larger portion of them 
were gathering up and packing off the decapitated 
bodies of the black ants, and carrying them up a 
post oak tree, in which they had their city, and 
which also-stood near by. Upon these headless 
victims of the bloody strife they intended, as I 
supposed, to have a grand feast. 

The food of this species of insect is various. 
He is quite fond of vegetable oils, sweet saps and 
honey. He collects his sweets from the tender 
buds and glands and blooms of plants, and in 
great quantities from the aphis—vine fretter or 
plant louse. These plant lice have their inflected 
beak inserted in the tender bark of the buds and 
twigs of the growing plants, vines and the like, 
where, in dense clouds they cling, sucking the 
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sweet sap. Among these masses of plant lice is 
ever found great numbers of the erratic ants, 
carefully and gently walking through the ranks 
of the sap-sucking pests ; busily engaged in lick- 
ing up the honey dew, which is nothing more 
than the transparent excrementitious fluid, that 
is womentarily dropping from the countless 
aphides. To -facilitate the process of collecting 
these precious sweet drops, the ant caressingly 
applies its antenz to the bloated sides of the plant 
louse, who obligingly turns up his tail and de- 
livers the sweet little transparent drop, which is 
thankfully received and licked up by the polite 
little teaser. From observations on this peculi- 
arity in the character of the.erratic ant, have 
originated the occasional accounts we have seen 
published in the newspapers about the ant’s milk 
cows. As far as my observation goes, the erratic 
ant is the only one of the genus that visits and 
collects the excrementitious droppings of the 
aphis. 

Besides the great quantities of food collected 
from the aphis, or plant lice, by these courageous 
and extremely industrious little creatures, the oak 
family of trees affords them large supplies. The 
post oak (Quercus obtusiloba) and the black-jack 
(Quercus nigra) particularly. They will travel a 
long distance from home to visit a thrifty-growing 
tree of either of these oaks. And, as these trees 
yield their supplies all the time of the green fol- 
iage, they generally establish a chain of depots 
along the line of travel, from their nearest city to 
the food-giving tree. Or it may be, that finding 
the selected tree capable of supplying food for 
great numbers, they have, instead of depots, ex- 
tended their cities along the range of the great 
thoroughfare, and thus, by the addition of city 
after city, strengthen the confederacy, and in- 
crease the facilities for procuring provisions for 
their great and extended realm. 

This is no fiction, or fancy sketch, in the his- 
tory of the contrivances of these thoughtful little 
emmets. It is sometimesa hundred yards or more 
from the mother hive, or city, to the tree that 
their commissaries have selected ; and at various 
distances along the road, they do erect new es- 
tablishments, at first, thinly scattered on the 
route, which are, however, seen to increase an- 
nually all the way to the tree, if it remains alive, 
—and these are either depots, places of deposit 
for their surplus accumulations of their stores of 
provisions, or they are confederated communities. 
Be it either way, the fact that they are carrying 
on a well-regulated and thoroughly-understood 
system of friendly, reciprocal intercourse cannot 
be denied ; that is, as far as any one line of depots, 
or cities, as I prefer to call them, are concerned. 

Coming across any one of their great thorough- 
fares we find them streaming along in both direc- 
tions. ‘Take either end of this road, and you may 
trace it to its terminus. It may be some distance, 
but you will find it if you persevere, either in a 
terminal city, or a live tree: and that it is not 
connected with any other range of cities, (I prefer 
the term cities,) which, as I think, further and 
more careful investigation will decide these pecu- 
liar ranges of ant nests to be. 

In large towns and cities constructed by the 
human species, where they have cut down and 
destroyed the forests, these sagacious little ants 
would have to evacuate such places, if they pos- 
sessed no reasoning powers to enable them to 
adapt. themselves to other conditions and cireum- 
stances. The ant finds that the march of civili- 
zation has crushed out and destroyed all his re- 
sources for subsistence; and viewing arrogant 
man as the prime cause of this great loss, he 
quickly decides to hold him .accountable, and 


. 


|caught sight of a poor fly, lying on its back, ap- 


force him to make good the damage. To effec- 
tuate this grand retaliative resolve, he forthwith 
transports his eggs and young ones, with their 
nurses and teachers into the intruder’s kitchen, 
into the little crannies and cracks, in the timbers 
about the dairy and dining apartment, and par: 
ticularly beneath the hearths in the dwelling. 
In these newly-established homes they become 
more thrifty than they were while in a natural 
state. Finding provisions abundant and very 
convenient, they are encouraged to labormore, and 
they increase at a ratio unprecedented. Soon 
their numbers are so great that they are to be 
seen in all portions of the house, sucking and 
carrying away every thing greasy or sweet that is 
not heremetically sealed. They cut and destroy 
window curtains and articles of clothing that are 
starched. 


covenant to serve the Lord in all the ways o 
requirings? If so, how hast thou kept thy ¢ 
nants? Hast thou dwelt low and humble, 
trustful of thyself, and seeking of the Lord 
Redeemer that thou be kept, as in the hollo 
His holy hand, from the storm and tempest wi 
will otherwise prove too great for thee? 
the cold, chilling spirit of the world deadex 
thy heart, till thou art in danger of perishing 
those very ways thou once turned thy back up# 
There is but one hope for thee, or for any ; 
aside all trust in self, seek in the depth of | 
| 


mility, aid of Him who is able to save then 
the uttermost that come unto God by Him, @ 
ing He ever liveth to make intercession for thel 
here abiding thou wilt be safe. Let this also 
thy daily watchword : “I will pay Thee my vo 
which my lips have uttered, and my mouth hg 
spoken when I was in trouble.” Psalms Ix 


13, 14. W 


Selected for “The Friend 

Neither would a person, in going through 
houses of the Quakers, find any portraits eithe 
themselves, or of any of their families or ane 
tors, except in the latter case, they had be 
taken before they became Quakers. The 
Quakers never had their portraits taken w 
their own knowledge and consent. 

Considering themselves as poor and helpl 
creatures, and little better than dust and ash 
they had but a mean idea of their own imag 
They were of opinion also, that pride and se 
conceit would be likely to arise to men from 
view, and ostentatious parade, of theirown perso 
They considered also, that it. became them, as t 
founders of the Society, to bear their testimo 
against the vain and superfluous fashions of t 
world. They believed also, if there were the 
whom they loved, that the best method of showii 
their regard to these, would not be by havir 
their fleshly images before their eyes, but by pr 
serving their best actions in their thoughts, . 
worthy of imitation ; and that their own memo 
in the same manner, should be perpetuated rath 
in the loving hearts, and kept alive in the edi 
ing conversation of their descendants, than in t 
perishing tablets of canvas fixed upon the wal 
of their habitations. Hence no portraits are 
be seen of many of those great and eminent me 
in the Society, who are now mingled with the dus 
— Clarkson’s Portraiture of Quakerism. 


(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
A Poor Wanderer. 

One day last winter, when the cold blasts of 
the north had sent the thermometer down below 
zero, a8 I was walking briskly onward, my eye 
parently dead, from the overpowering effects of iT 
the cold. 

It was but a common act of pity to stop and 
pick up the inanimate, perishing insect. Placing 
it in the palm of my hand I breathed on it, and 
soon was rewarded by seeing evident symptoms of 
returning avimation : so closing my hand I carried 
it to my sitting room, where I thought the warmth 
of the stove would keep it alive till more genial 
weather would enable it safely to return to the 
open air. 

Closing the door behind me, I opened my hand: 
the little insect had so profited by the sheltering 
warmth, that it seemed quite restored, and, pois- 
ing itself for a moment on my palm, it darted 
towards the window. In one of the panes there 
was a small aperture scarcely larger than the fly : 
by some mischance it alighted on that pane, and, 
darting through the, opening, was again in the 
freezing atmosphere which had so nearly proven 
fatal to it, and in which it doubtless soon perished! 

Cannot we draw a lesson from this incident? 
We have seen youth, leaving the care and counsel 
of thé parental roof—the warmth of whose love 
had rendered childhood and adolescence happy— 
exposed to the chilling blasts of temptation and 
sin, till that love for goodness and truth, which 
was there fostered, and which once warmed and 
comforted their hearts, has been apparently dead- 
ened and killed within them. 

Under such a sad condition, perchance, the 
love of our all-merciful Heavenly Father has fol- 
lowed one of these, and by placing him on a bed 
of sickness, or by some other of those manifold 
ways in which he reaches the hearts of the -chil- 
dren of disobedience, has the love of the wanderer 
been again aroused, and he once more brought to 
feel how precious is that love which has followed 
him, and which willeth not the death of any, but 
that all should return, repent and live. But, 
alas! have not some, in the strength and vigor of 
newly formed resolutions—trusting to themselves 
—but not leaning on Him in whom alone van be 
found sufficiency of strength—rushed again into 
those dangers from which they had been resened, 
and ie ia perished in the very sins from 
which, in mercy, they had been plucked for a 
season, as brands from the burning? 

Reader ! hast thou known the eall of redeeming 
mercy to arouse thee to seek remission of sins and 
amendment of life, and under the precious, ten- 
dering influence of that call hast thou entered into 


A Monster Telescope—tIn the ensuing sprit 
there will be ready for trial one of the most im 
portant telescopes which have been the offsprir 
of the scientific and constructive skill of th 
country. The legislature of Victoria having vo 
the sum of $25,000 for the construction of a le ‘0 
reflecting telescope, to be erected at. Melbourne 
for the purpose of effecting a thorough survey ¢ 
the nebulz and multiple stars of the souther 
hemisphere, the President and Council of th 
Royal Society (whose advice and co-operation h 
been requested,) selected M. Grubb, of Dublit 
the eminent optician, to construct this importan 
instrument. The form which has been selecte 
by M. Grubb and the savans appointed to i 
him by their suggestions, (the Earl of Ross, Di 
Robinson, and M. Warren de la Rue,) is kno 
ampng cognoscenti as the Casseguanian telesec pe 
It differs from the Gregorian form in apparent 
a very slight degree, but to an extent which com 
fers on it some striking advantages over the latter 
In the Gregorian the reflected image is receit 
upon a small concave speculum; in the Ca 
granian the surface of the small mirror is conve 
By this apparently slight difference is secur 


” 
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r shortness by more than twice the length 
ae focal of the small speculum, more light, and 
ter defined image in consequence of the small 
ex speculum correcting the aberration neces- 
present in the large concave mirror. The 
of the telescope now under notice is of the 
mous diameter of four and a half feet, and of 
ortional length. The diameter of the specu- 
is but six inches less than that of the tube, 
ur feet, being four and a half inches in thick- 
, and weighing about twenty-seven hundred- 
tht. We learn from the address of Lieuten- 
General Sabine, the President of the Royal 
ety, that although the first speculum which 
cast was so nearly perfect as would have made 
ot many years ago almost inestimable, M. 
b, in consequence of two small blemishes on 
urface, which could have been ground out in 
1, broke it up without hesitation. The second 
ing amply rewarded him, for it turned out to 
‘faultless. A duplicate speculum has since 
1 successfully cast. The grinding was per- 
ed by a polishing machine and steam-engine 
itructed for and belonging to the telescope, 
which will accompany it to Melbourne. The 
sht of the telescope, when completed, will be 
16 ten tons, and it will be moved by clock- 
x. We need scarcely add that it is mounted 
itorially —British Journal of Photography. 


For “The Friend.” 
Gather up the Fragments. 


re account of Joseph Pike ; and how he grew 
from stature to stature in the Lord. 


7e have every reason to be assured, that early 
y is peculiarly pleasing to our Father in 
ven. It was the word of the Lord to His 
yhet, “ Go ery in the ears of Jerusalem, say- 
I remember thee, the kindness of thy youth, 
love of thine espousals, when thou wentest 
rt ine in the wilderness, in a land that was not 
a,” &e. How lamentable it is, that this pre- 
s early season, this fair morning of life, should 
levoted to any thing short of the Supreme 
; any thing short of what the dear Lamb of 
suffered and bled to purchase for us. 
2 no greater joy,” said the inspired apostle, 
an to see my children walk in the truth.” 
sight can be more engaging to all who love 
‘Lord Jesus, than to behold young persons in 
bloom of their years, devoting themselves to 
religion of Him “ who only hath immortality 
lling in the light.’ These know, also, that 
through obedience to Christ alone, and His 
iful and true witness manifested within, that 
‘salvation of any can be wrought out. And 
the advantage of setting out early on a jour- 
or pilgrimage, for which the whole of life is 
any too long to accomplish. Tor we cannot 
eribe the visitations of the Holy Spirit. We 
10t command one of the days of the Son of 


hrough mercy, some give themselves early to 
pursuit of religion, as was the case with the 
resting subject of this essay. He did not 
e the all-important work for ‘a more con- 
ent season,” neither for old age; nor, what is 
1aps still more common, till the bed and hour 
eath. Which, as a dear young Friend _on his 
h bed remarked, ‘‘is a time when all would 
ly be saved,’ whether the new birth unto 
teousness had been the labour of their lives or 


a Joseph Pike was instructively set forth the 
+ Testament growth in grace: ‘ First the 
le, then the ear, and then the full corn in the 
’ For he, through submission to the effectual 
cing of the Redeemer’s power, grew to be first 


a young man; then a strong man; and then a 
father in the church,—a pillar in the Lord’s 
house, which should go no more out. There can 
be no doubt that some young persons have, through 
obedience to Christ Jesus, and the faithful main- 
tenance of his cross, become ripe for the heavenly 
kingdom before others of like age, have at all set 
their feet in the narrow way, which alone leadeth 
thither. There are the third, sixth, ninth, and 
eleventh hour calls. But we believe no one of 
these has so much the promise of the life that 
now is, with the earnest of that also which is to 
come, as the first and earliest. The being espoused 
to Christ, before the dew of youth is wasted and 
disobedience hath hardened the heart. For, 


“ Grace is a plant, where'er it grows, 
Of pure and heavenly root: 
But fairest in the youngest shows, 
And yields the sweetest fruit.” 


Well, what is there to hinder this ‘‘ sweetest,” 


there in things which are accounted innocent 
diversions.’ And being of a lively, active temper, 
this bait took with me; so that my mind was 
drawn off from attending to the convictions of the 
Lord’s Holy Spirit in my heart, which did often 
bring trouble and condemnation upon me. Be- 
ginning to love playful pastimes, I lost that in- 
ward sweetness and peace which I had before 
enjoyed ; and by endeavoring to stifle these secret 
reproofs, I grew harder, until, from a desire to 
keep company with other wild boys, 1 took de- 
light in getting out into the streets to play with 
them, so that I grew very wanton, although my 
dear parents endeavored to restrain me. After [ 
had been associating with such companions, when 
I came to be a little still, the Lord’s judgments 
would seize me, and bring me under great trouble 
of soul; then I would resolve to refrain, and do 
so no more. Yet perhaps the next temptation 
that offered, I could not withstand, but fell into 


first-fruit offering ? What are all the pleasures of |the same snare again. 


earth, compared with those which are unfading 
and eternal at the Lord’s right hand? What is 
the memorial of any worldly joy, but vanity and 
vexation of spirit? How true is the distich :— 


“Some pleasures live a month, and some a year, 
But short the date of all we gather here.” 


Such is our gravitation to the wrong, that the 
world’s seductive influence, with its dreaded 
laugh, is very powerful’ for evil; and calculated 
to ‘much disturb the bias of the purpose,” even 
after the heart is. stirred, and some faint resolu- 
tions are begotten to look away therefrom, and to 
seek the kingdom of heaven first and before all. 
But may what remains of this resolution be 
strengthened. May the solemn reflection that thie 
world, with all its short-lived and unsatisfying 
enjoyments is fast passing away from us; that we 
cannot be heirs of two kingdoms; and, not least, 
that ‘* Whosoever will be a friend of the world is 
the enemy of God,” induce all to renounce the 
fleeting fascinations of time, and every youthful 
lust, and with full purpose of heart yield them- 
selyes to Christ Jesus; and thus lay up treasure 


«¢ J}where neither the world, nor sin, nor Satan, can 


ever more disturb or lay waste. For truly solemn 
is the undeniable, daily-taught lesson—‘ life is 
short; death is certain; judgment awful; God is 
just.” 

Joseph Pike’s autobiography thus proceeds :-— 


Thus it was with me until I came to be about 
twelve years of age; although, to the praise of 
the Lord, I was preserved from any wicked or 
gross actions, or even very bad words, yet my 
mind was drawn away into vanity and wildness, 
and I was far from being so sober as I ought to 
have been.” —Friends’ Library. 


Not worth a Straw. 


Perhaps a straw is not as worthless as you 
think. Let us see. Straws are the stems of 
wheat, rye, oats, and barley. In order to wave 
to and fro in the wind, and yet bear up the heads 
of grain, they must be both light and strong. 
Let us see how lightness is secured. They are 
made hollow, you see, like quills; and yet not 
hollow through the whole length, for every now 
and then we find a knob or joint, which helps 
brace up the sides and make them strong. The 
outside is hard, and looxs shiny, as if it had been 
polished. It ds polished, and that keeps the 
weather and the insects from damaging it, be- 
sides adding to its strength. Polish! But where 
does it get polish? God gave these plants the 
power of drawing up through their roots this 
gummy sort of varnish from the earth. 

It is flint. There is nothing like it on the 
stem of the sweet pea or the currant bush, be- 
cause they do not need it. But does it not show 


‘¢ Before I was seven years of age, the Spirit of God’s wisdom and knowledge in giving this power 
the Lord began to work in my mind, and strove|to one plant where it is needed, and withholding 


with me, to bring me off from childish playfulness 
and vanities. 
soon after found it to be, convinced me that I 
ought not to give way to, nor-do this, or the other 
thing which presented ; and when at any time, | 
did what I should not have done, it brought upon 
me trouble and condemnation, even in those early 
days, as it hath always since, when I did anything 
that offended the Lord. * * * Though I did not 
presently know that it was the Lord’s spirit which 
I felt working in me, as Samuel knew not the 
Lord’s voice, when a child, yet being convinced 
in myself, by its holy convictions, that I ought 
not to do those things which brought trouble upon 
me, and also, that when at any time I refrained 
from doing what caused this trouble, I had sweet 
peace and satisfaction of mind, it made me the 
more attend to its dictates, and drew me off from 
many childish actions which youth are prone to ; 
whereby I grew into sobriety beyond many of my 
age, until 1 came to be about nine years old. 

But in a little time after, I began by degrees 
to lose this condition ; and I well remember how 
the enemy of my soul worked in a mystery, in- 
sinuating into my mind, ‘ What harm or evil is 


it from others where it is not? So, you see, that 


His holy light in my soul, as [|@ straw even can show the wonderful power of 


our Creator, God, and speak his praise. 


a 


In prosperity the true christian is taught to be 
watchful and humble, and to consider that “ the 
Lord hath given,” and the Lord can “ take away.”’ 
In adversity, how happy he is, if he do but re- 
member, that ‘this also is the Lord’s doing.’’ 
In all that he does, his design is ever to do good, 
—his motive the glory of his Maker.—J/. B. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forr1en.—The Reform bill, which the British minis- 
try is about to lay before Parliament, will give the right 
of suffrage to rate paying householders of ten years’ 
residence, to men paying £1 yearly taxes, or having £30 
in a savings bank, or £50 in the funds, and to all mem- 
bers of the learned professions, and graduates of the 
universities. The bill also provides for a £15 franchise 
in the counties. The Fenian troubles continued in Ire- 
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land, but every outbreak appears to have been promptly 
put down by the armed police. Arrests of the insur- 
gents have been made in all parts of the country, and 
large quantities of arms have been seized by the police. 
Some of the Fenians have taken refuge from the British 
troops in the Wicklow Mountains, south of Dublin, 
where they are perishing from the extreme cold. There 
has been a great full of snow in Ireland. It was feared 
there would be general rising of the disaffected people 
on the 17th, but the day passed without any unusual 
manifestation. Large bodies of troops were sent to 
Liverpool to guard against an apprehended rising of the 
Irish in that city; no disturbance, however, occurred on 
the 17th, and the city was entirely tranquil. The emi- 
gration to America from Cork, for the last few days, has 
been extremely large. Many of the emigrants were re- 
cognized as being connected with the recent disturb- 
ances near Killarney. ; 

The Paris Moniteur of the 16th says, in an official 
article, that Marshal Bazaine and the last of the French 
troops, left Mexico on the 10th inst. General Castelnau, 
aid-de-camp of the Emperor Napoleon, who a short 
time ago was ordered on a special mission to Mexico to 
confer with Marshal Bazaine and the Emperor Maxi 
milian on Mexican affairs, has returned to Paris. 

Dispatches have been received, which announce that 
the Turkish government has consented to the return of 
the Cretan exiles. The Candian deputies to the Turkish 
government have reached Constantinople. Earl Derby 
says, Officially, that the forces of Turkey are to leave 
Belgrade, the capital city of Servia, and that the coun- 
try will be practically free. The authority of the Turks 
there will be merely nominal. The British ambassador 
at Constantinople writes, that Turkey will hasten the 
reforms in favor of the Christians in Candia and else- 
where in her dominions. ; 

In the general election recently held in Spain, the 
candidates favorable to the government were mostly 
successful. 

The Anglo-American Telegraph Company has had a 
meeting to consider the proposed reduction of charges 
on the Atlantic cable. The Atlantic Company refused 
to assent to any reduction, and the movement conse- 
quently failed. 

The Banks at Amsterdam and Berlin have reduced 
their rates of discount. 

Nearly one half of the Italian elections are to be re- 
peated. The result is exceedingly doubtful. Garibaldi 
is at the head of the opposition party. 

The Paris Exposition will be informally opened on 
the first of Fourth month. The inauguration ceremonies 
will take place at a later day. 

It is asserted that France, Austria and Russia, have 
made a joint proposition to the Turkish government for 
the cession of the island of Candia to Greece. 

The Liverpool cotton market was active on the 18th, 
with sales of middling uplands at 134. a 138d. Bread- 
stuffs quiet. Consols, 91. U.S. 5-20’s 74}. 

Vera Cruz dates of the 5th inst., and City of Mexico 
to the 26th ult., have been received. Vera Cruz was 
surrounded by the Liberal forces, and would probably 
fall into their hands as soon as the French all leave. 
Over 11,000 French troops had embarked prior to the 
first inst. There was no communication betweer the 
City of Mexico and Vera Cruz. Maximilian was reported 
to be at Queratan about the 26th ult., with a large 
army. The Liberal army, under Gen. Escobedo, was in 
the vicinity, and a battle was considered imminent. 

The United States Consul-General at Havana, informs 
the State Department that the Spanish authorities are 
vigilant and active, all over the island, to discover and 
thwart any slave expedition. It is believed no such 
expedition has been recently fitted out. 

«, Unirep Sratus.—Congress—The Supplemental. Re- 
construction bill was amended in the Senate and passed 
by a vote of 38 to 2. The Joint Committee on Recon- 
struction has been instructed to examine carefully into 
the affairs of the Printing Bureau of the Treasury De- 
partment. The Senate has passed a resolution prohibit- 
ing the sale or introduction of liquors into the Capitol 
buildings. Resolutions have passed both Houses direct- 
ing that the gold captured in Richmond, and which is 
claimed by the banks of that city, shall be placed in the 
United States Treasury, The House of Representatives 
has passed a resolution instructing the Committee on 
Retrenchment to inquire into the conduct of Henry A. 
Smythe, the Collector of New York. The House of 
Representatives considered the Senate joint resolution 
appropriating one million of dollars for the relief of the 
destitute in the southern States. It met with consider- 
able opposition, and was not finally disposed of. Rego- 
lutions have passed both Houses appropriating $500,000 
to carry into effect the act to provide for the more effi- 
cient government of the rebel States, and $75,000 for 


the relief of destitute coloured people in the District of | Western oats, 66 a 67 cts.; 
Columbia. The Supplementary Reconstruction bill re- 
ceived further amendment in the House, and on the 18th 
had not been finally disposed of. The Senate resolu- 
tions for the investigation of the affairs of the Printing 
Bureau of the Treasury Department, and to prevent the 
sale or use of intoxicating liquors in the capitol build- 
ings, were adopted by the House of Representatives. 

The South.—General Grant has published, for the in- 
formation and government of all concernéd, the late act 
of Congress to provide for the more efficient government 
of the rebel States, and announces that under its pro- 
visions the President has assigned General Schofield to 
the command of the State of Virginia, General Sickles 
to the command of North Carolina and South Carolina, 
General Thomas to that of Georgia, Florida and Ala- 
bama, General Ord to that of Mississippi and Arkansas, 
and General Sheridan to the command in Louisiana and 
Texas. General Pope was afterwards substituted for 
General Thomas. 

General Schofield officially publishes in Richmond, a 
section of an act of Congress which directs that all 
militia forces now organized or in service in either of 
the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi-and 
Texas, be forthwith disbanded, and that the further or- 
ganization, arming or calling into service of the said 
militia forces is prohibited until the same shull be au- 
thorized by Congress. The same act prohibits the 
whipping or maiming of any person as a punishment 
for any crime, misdemeanor or offence, by any pretend- 
ed civil or military authority in any State lately in re- 
bellion until the civil government of such State shall 
have been recognized by Congress. In pursurance of 
these provisions, Gen. Schofield announces that no such 
punishments will be permitted in Virginia. 

A committee of the Virginia Legislature recently 
visited Washington to confer with the President and 
leading members of Congress. On their return they | 
stated that they had been kindly and respectfully treated, 
and express the opinion that it would be expedient to 
accept the terms proposed in the Reconstruction bill, 
promptly and in good faith. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 257. 

Pennsylvania.—The Legislature has passed an act 
allowing coloured persons to ride in all public convey- 
ances throughout the State, and imposing penalties on 
those who refuse them the right. 

Miscellaneous.—The Mississippi Legislature has appro- 
priated $20,000 to be expended in the defence of Jeffer- 
son Davis. 

A Milwaukie dispatch of the 13th says, to-day hag 
been the coldest of the season. The thermometer at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, marked 25 deg. below zero. In 
Milwaukie it was 12 degrees below, this morning. 

Dispatches from the west report disastrous floods in 
many places, attended with great destruction of pro- 
perty and loss of life. At Cincinnati, on the 13th, the 
river was higher than at any time’since 1856. The 
depth of water in the channel was 54 feet 6 inches. The 
houses in the lower part of the town were under water. 
The Ohio river, it is stated, in many places was thirty 
miles wide, and vast numbers of cattle, sheep and hogs, 
had been drowned. The low lands of Arkansas have 
been overflowed. At Helena, 27 persons, mostly freed- 
men, were drowned. Twenty-five dead bodies were 
seen floating down the river at Bridgeport, Ala., on the 
12th inst. The suffering and loss of property at Chatta- 
nooga and all along the Tennessee river, were very great. 
At Chattanooga the water was from twelve to twenty 
feet deep in the city, and many of the houses had fallen 
or been floated away. The Mississippi river, on the 
18th, was forty-three miles wide, opposite Memphis. 
The destruction of live stock and other property is re- 
ported to be immense. 

The Charleston Mercury acknowledges that the ex- 
periment of negro testimony in the courts ‘ has been 
attended with more than the usual success. The 
coloured witnesses appear to be fully impressed with 
the obligations placed upon them, and their evidence 
has been generally given with an evident desire to tell 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. There is 
but little tendency to prolixity and discursiveness, and 
the testimony given in the late criminal trials has been 
clear, intelligible, and to the point.” 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 18th inst. Mew York. —American gold 134. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1093; ditto, 5-20, 1865, 1072; ditto, 
5 per cents, 97%. Superfine State flour, $9.20 a $10.30. 
Shipping Ohio, $11 a $12.10. Baltimore flour, common 
to fair extra, $10.65 a $11.90; trade and family $12.30 
a $16.50. Common spring wheat, $3.35; Milwaukie 
No. 1 do., $2.65 ; amber State, $3.10; California, $3.05; 
Canada white, $3.20. Canada barley, $1.20 a $1.25. 


State, 71 cts. We 
mixed corn, $1.19 a $1.20; southern yellow, $1.23. 

dling uplands cotton, 32 a 32} cts. Carolina rice 
cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $8 a $8.75 ; 

brands, from $9 to $16.50. Pennsylvania red w 
$2.70 a $3.10; southern, do. $3 a $3.15; Califo 
$3.15 a $3.20. No. 1 spring wheat, $2.85. Rye, ¢ 
a $1.40. Yellow corn, $1.10. Oats, 65a 67 cts. Ol 
seed, $8.25 a $9. Timothy, $3.50 a $3.65. Flax: 
$3.20 a $3.25. The arrivals and sales of beef c 
were small, reaching only about 1100 head, prices | 
fully one cent per lb. higher, extra selling at 17 ¢ 
cts.; fair to good, 15 a 16}, and common, 13} 14; 
per lb. Sheep were scarce and higher, about 5000 
at from 83 a 9 cts. for good to prime, and 8 a8 
common to fair, per lb. gross. Hogs sold at $10. 
er per 100 lbs. net., the latter price for prime. 
ed. . , 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee to superin 
the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in P 
delphia on Sixth-day the 5th of next month, at 2 o’c 
P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction and that on Ad 
sions meet on the same day, the former at 10 o’cl 
and the latter at 11 o’clock a.m. 

The Visiting Committee attend the examination o! 
Schools, commencing on Third-day morning 
closing on Fifth-day afternoon of the same week. 

Samvrt Morris, Cler 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Commi 
conveyances will be at the Street Road Statio1 
Second-day, the 1st of the month, to meet the tr 
that leave Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.45 p. m. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Tract Associatior 
Friends, will be held in the Committee-room of y. 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the | 
instant, at 8 o’clock. Friends interested in the ot 
of the Association are invited to attend. 

Marx Ba.pErston, 


Philada, Third month, 1867. Cler, 


The Annual Meeting of the “ Haverford School A 
ciation,” will be held at the Committee-reom of A 
Street Meeting-house, on Second-day, Fourth month 
1867, at 3 o’clock, Pp. M. 

Puitip C. Garret, Secretar; 
; 


CORN AND POTATOES FOR SEED, FOR FRIED 
IN NORTH CAROLINA, 


Letters received from different persons represent 
great need of the above named seed; and how tin 
some aid of this kind would be. Money for the pury 
may be sent to M. OC. Copz, 1312 Filbert St., Phil 
Seed to CateB Woop, 524 South Second St. . 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Summer Session of the School will Soiriou 


the 6th of Fifth month. Parents and others inten 

to send children as pupils, will please make early ap 
cation to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, (add 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Penna.) ; or to Cha 
J. Allen, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., mesa 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NBAR FRANEFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHI 

Physician andSuperintendent,--JosHua Hiv cea 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients ma 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, 0 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, PI 
delphia, or to any other Member ofthe Board. 


MarrigD, on the 14th of Second “month, 1 
Friends’ meeting-house, Cropwell, New Jersey, Cua! 
Dxcov, of Trenton, to Racugr, daughter of Joseph 
ton, of the former place. 

, at Friends’ meeting-house, West Qal 
Fifth-day, the 22d ult., Winniam E. Dinas, to A 
M., daughter of Phinehas Ash. 

-, on Fourth-day, the 13th inst., at Fri 
meeting-house, East Caln, Jesse Larkin, to Ra 
daughter of Jacob Dingee. * 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear atreet, between Dock and T 
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